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Southern Reaction to Lincoln’s Assassination 
By MarTIn ABBOTT 


his assassination, its growth was greatly fostered by 

that tragedy. Even if a humble and charitable life 
had not insured immortality in the hearts of posterity, his 
assassination at the pinnacle of success would have done so. 
To a victorious but sorrowing North he quickly became the 
leader sent by God to save the nation. 

In the South there was mourning too, though some could 
not but rejoice over the death of him who had stood as an 
oppressor and conqueror incarnate. Almost without excep- 
tion, however, all protested their innocence of his blood. And 
of those who mourned the martyred President, most recog- 
nized that in his death the South had lost, if not a loving 
friend, at least a generous foe. 

Probably no Southerner’s position was made more critical 
as a result of the Washington tragedy than was that of 
Joseph E. Johnston, at the moment seeking to negotiate the 
surrender of his army to Sherman. News of the assassination 
was given him by the Federal commander on the morning of 
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April 17 after the two had closeted themselves to begin dis- 
cussion of an armistice. Johnston apparently realized that the 
possibility of a truce was now threatened, for Sherman later 
recalled that “The perspiration came out in large drops on 
his forehead and he did not attempt to conceal his distress. 
He denounced the act as a disgrace to the age, and hoped that 
I did not charge it to the Confederate Government.”’* 

The President of the Confederacy, on the other hand, re- 
ceived the news with his accustomed calm. Learning of the 
assassination just as he entered Charlotte, North Carolina, 
in his southward flight, Davis read aloud the telegram to his 
retinue apparently without comment. He made no reference 
to the occurrence in a speech he was called upon to make by 
a passing band of soldiers.* 

Secretary of the Navy Stephen Mallory, however, recorded 
in his diary the following conversation with Davis: “I ex- 
pressed my deep regret, expressing among other views, my 
conviction of Mr. Lincoln’s moderation, his sense of justice, 
and my apprehension that the South would be accused of 
instigating his death. ‘To this Mr. Davis replied sadly, ‘I cer- 
tainly have no special regard for Mr. Lincoln; but there are 
a great many men of whose end I would much rather [hear] 
than his. I fear it will be disastrous to our people and I re- 
gret it deeply.’’’® 

On the following Sunday at the Episcopal church attended 
in Charlotte by Davis and part of his group, the rector vigor- 


* William T. Sherman, Memoirs (New York, 1875), II, 348. Johnston himself 
recalled the scene by writing simply: “I told General Sherman that, in my opinion, 
the event was the greatest possible calamity to the South.” Joseph E. Johnston, 
Narrative of Military Operations (New York, 1874), 402. 

* Burton N. Harrison, “The Capture of Jefferson Davis,” in Fairfax Harrison, 
ed., Aris Sonis Focisque, Being a Memoir of an American Family: The Harrisons 
of Skimino (n.p., 1910), 241-42. This essay, first published in the Century Maga- 
zine for November, 1883, possesses unusual authenticity due to the fact that Har- 
rison, who was Davis’ private secretary, was present at the time and also because 
the author sent the article to Davis for his perusal and comment before publica- 
tion. 

* Diary of Stephen Mallory, April 19, 1865, MS., University of North Carolina. 
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ously deplored the wickedness of the President’s murder. 
After the service Davis remarked with a smile to his com- 
panions: “I think the preacher directed his remarks at me; 
and he really seems to fancy I had something to do with the 
assassination.” * 

There can be little doubt that the Confederacy’s Vice- 
President felt sincere regret over the death of his longtime 
personal friend. While incarcerated at Fort Warren in Bos- 
ton harbor Stephens recorded in his journal the belief that 
the fate of his beloved South would be far different if Lincoln 
were still alive. Most touching perhaps was his action on 
June 1, a day set aside by President Johnson for fasting and 
humiliation in tribute to the slain leader. Stephens requested 
the corporal in attendance at the prison to bring him from 
the sutler’s only a cup of coffee and rolls, thus paying his 
respects to his deceased friend.® 

In the privacy of an Atlanta hotel room Brigadier Gen- 
eral Louis T. Wigfall, Confederate Senator and former U. S. 
Senator from Texas, remarked to a group of Confederate 
officers: “Gentlemen, I am damned sorry for this. It is the 
greatest misfortune that could have befallen the South at 
this time. I knew Abe Lincoln, and, with all his faults, he had 
a kind heart.’’® 

Among the Confederacy’s common citizens whose diaries 
are accessible there were many who, for one reason or an- 
other, recorded genuine sorrow over the event. One such 
person was a New Orleans girl, Sarah Morgan Dawson, 
whose family had divided in 1861 over the question of loyalty 
to the Union. She condemned Booth’s act as foul murder, 
unworthy of the Confederate cause, not so much from any 
special regard for Lincoln as from the belief that an assassin 


“Harrison, “The Capture of Jefferson Davis,” 243. 

5 Journal of Alexander Stephens, June 1, 1865, MS., Emory University. See also 
the Savannah Daily Herald, June 5, 1865. 

*Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years (New York, 1939), IV, 345. 
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of Jefferson Davis would have been apotheosized by New Or- 
leans Unionists. Then she continued: “And I hardly dare 
pray God to bless us, with the crape hanging over the way. 
It would have been banners, if our President had been killed, 
though!’’? 

Susanna Gordon Waddell, a Richmond lady, believed that 
Lincoln’s death was the worst thing that could have be- 
fallen the South,’ while a Tennessee businessman whose son 
was still in Confederate uniform ejaculated: “Great God 
what are we Comeing to. instead of peace I now fear anarchy 
without law.” ® Edward Crenshaw, a captain from Alabama, 
without divulging his motive, announced simply his regret 
and his belief that it was “unfortunate that it should have 
happened at this juncture.” 

Among some there was regret over the event not because 
of any particular regard for Lincoln but because of the con- 
tempt and fear they held of Lincoln’s successor. Eliza An- 
drews, a Georgia patrician, recorded in her diary: “It is a 
terrible blow to the South, for it places that vulgar renegade, 
Andy Johnson, in power.” The thought of such a calamity 
was apparently more than she could bear, for four days later 
she expostulated: “Think of a vulgar plebeian like Andy 
Johnson and that odious Yankee crew at Washington lord- 
ing it over Southern gentlemen!” ** A woman of Huntsville, 
Alabama, wrote in her journal that she was shocked over 
the assassination and that she felt it to be a blow to the South 
“if Andrew Johnson was to succeed him.” 


*Sarah Morgan Dawson, A Confederate Girl’s Diary (Boston, 1918), 437. 

® Diary of Susanna Gordon Waddell, April 24, 1865, MS., University of North 
Carolina. 

* Diary of John Houston Bills, April 21, 1865, MS., University of North Carolina. 

*“Diary of Captain Edward Crenshaw,” The Alabama Historical Quarterly, 
II (Winter, 1940), 460. 

“Eliza F, Andrews, The War-Time Journal of a Georgia Girl, 1864-1865 (New 
York, 1908), 172, 185. The entries were dated April 21 and 25. 

*“Civil War Days in Huntsville: A Diary by Mrs. W. D. Chadwick,” The 
Alabama Historical Quarterly, IX (Summer, 1947), 324. 
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From Montgomery a Northern soldier wrote to his parents 
that the people of that city seemed to regret Lincoln’s demise 
principally because of the dread they felt of Johnson.* A 
Mississippi private, retreating through Alabama in search 
of his regiment, confided a similar sentiment to his journal 
when he heard the news from Washington. He was fearful, 
he noted, that the, war would be prosecuted more barbar- 
ously than ever, ‘for I have a poor opinion of the modera- 
tion of such a man as Andrew Johnson.” ** 

In Louisiana a planter of some prominence, whose sym- 
pathy for the Union cause had brought social ostracism from 
his neighbors, quite naturally was profoundly shocked by 
the intelligence. The degree of his sorrow was unusual, how- 
ever. Learning from a newspaper of the assassination, he ex- 
claimed in his diary: ‘“This is one of the most extra-ordinary 
occurrances in the history of the world, & is in my . . . judg- 
ment one of the greatest misfortunes that could have befallen 
the country. . . . His death is therefore . . . a great loss to the 
whole country & especially to the South. . . . Oh! my poor 
country—what have you yet to Suffer.” ** 

But if some sorrowed, there were others who could not 
but rejoice over the death of him who for four years they had 
pictured as the author of all their woe. Such was Lavender 
Ray, a Georgia officer attached to the command of P. M. B. 
Young in South Carolina. A week after Lincoln’s death Ray 
noted in his diary: “[Rumor says] Lincoln has been assas- 
sinated. Seward and son mortally wounded All say would to 


“Neath of a President,” The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly, III (June, 1945), 303. 

“William P. Chambers, “My Journal,” Publications of the Mississippi His- 
torical Society, Centenary Series, V (Jackson, 1925), 375-76. 

% Diary of William J. Minor, April 19, 1865, MS., Louisiana State University, 
quoted by Charles P. Roland, “Louisiana Sugar Plantations During the Civil War,” 
unpublished doctoral dissertation, Louisiana State University, 288. The post-bellum 
experience of Minor’s wife in trying to secure compensation from the Federal 
government for losses incurred in aiding the Union cause is related by Frank W. 
Klingberg, “The Case of the Minors: A Unionist Family Within the Confederacy,” 
Journal of Southern History, XIII (February, 1947), 27-45. 
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God it was so.’’** Joe Heyward, a South Carolina acquaint- 
ance of Mary Boykin Chesnut, stated that he regarded the 
death of Lincoln as a warning to tyrants. He added propheti- 
cally: “‘He will not be the last president put to death in the 
Capital, though he is the first.” 77 

In the prison at Fort Delaware a group of southern sol- 
diers, overjoyed at the news, gave vent to their exultation by 
yelling, throwing their hats in the air, and even dancing. One 
of them remarked that he gladly would share his last bit of 
food with Booth if ever the two should meet in their wander- 
ings.’* Another prisoner, Captain Robert Park of Alabama, 
stated that he regarded Lincoln as a despot and as an in- 
veterate enemy of the South, and could shed no tears, though 
he did regret “the cruel manner of his taking off.” ?® In the 
prison at Elmira, New York, another Southerner remarked 
to his comrades, “It is a good thing; old Abe ought to have 
been killed long ago.” *° 

A woman of the South Carolina plantation section laconi- 
cally observed in her dairy: ““Today’s news is very cheering; 
it is that Lincoln & Seward have both been assassinated, 
and that there is to be an Armistice.’”’** A Virginia lady in 
after-years recalled that she had regarded Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion as just recompense for him who “had urged on and pro- 
moted a savage war that had cost so many lives.” ” 


%* Diary of Lavender Ray, April 22, 1865, MS., Georgia Department of Archives. 

™ Mary B. Chesnut, A Diary from Dixie, ed. by Ben Ames Williams (Boston, 
1950), 522. Another friend of Mrs. Chesnut, Mary Darby, said to her about a week 
after the assassination: “One thing I respect in those awful Yankees. If they did 
choose a baboon to reign over them, they were true to him... .” Ibid., 524. 

%8“Diary of Captain Robert E. Park,” Southern Historical Society Papers, Il 
(Richmond, 1877), 245-46. 

Ibid., 245. 

* Marcus B. Toney, The Privations of a Private (Nashville, 1905), 116. Though 
this work is mostly one of reminiscences, the particular passage quoted was drawn 
by him from a diary kept at the time. 

= Samuel G. Stoney, J. St. Clair White, and Yates Snowden, eds., Two Diaries 
from Middle St. John’s, Berkeley, S. C., February-May, 1865 (Charleston, 1921), 45. 

#2 Mrs. Cornelia McDonald, A Diary with Reminiscences of the War and Refugee 
Life in the Shenandoah Valley, 1860-1865 (Nashville, 1934), 260. 
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Some Southerners publicly demonstrated their approval 
of Lincoln’s death by hurrahing and dancing.** But such 
overt manifestations were usually confined to communities 
not occupied by Federal forces. Individuals who dared to 
register their satisfaction in the presence of Union troops 
or sympathizers faced considerable peril. A Maryland citi- 
zen, for example, who was indiscreet enough to give open 
endorsement to Booth’s act suffered the ignominy of having 
his head shaved and being whipped with rawhide straps. 
In New Orleans several persons were killed for rejoicing 
over the news.” 

Occupation forces, sometimes oversuspicious, did not 
always wait for conclusive proof before taking punitive meas- 
ures. One instance of hasty and apparently unjustified action 
occurred in Huntsville, Alabama, where General Robert S. 
Granger had issued an order that any person guilty of exult- 
ing over Lincoln’s death would be summarily punished. 
Union soldiers, noting a citizen laughing and talking with 
a group of young ladies on the porch of his brother’s house, 
assumed that he was rejoicing at the President’s assassina- 
tion. As a result they searched the offending citizen’s dwell- 
ing, moved out some of the furniture, and even threatened 
to burn the house itself.” 

The great majority of Southerners who publicly expressed 
themselves vigorously denounced the assassination. Without 
question many were sincere in their protestations, while 
others no doubt were playing the role of opportunists. 
Prominent on the list of those making public declarations of 
regret were Confederate prisoners of war. 

At Point Lookout, Maryland, for example, representatives 


See the examples given in Martha G. Waring, ed., “Reminiscences of Charles 
Seton Henry Hardee,” The Georgia Historical Quarterly, X11 (September, 1928), 
264-65, and Andrews, War-Time Journal, 172. 

* Bell I. Wiley, “Billy Yank and Abraham Lincoln,” The Abraham Lincoln 
Quarterly, VI (June, 1950), 119; New York Times, April 27, 1865. 

* “Civil War Days in Huntsville,” The Alabama Historical Quarterly, IX, 324. 
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of twenty-two thousand southern soldiers adopted and for- 
warded to the War Department resolutions condemning the 
crime. And at Hart’s Island, New York, twenty-five hundred 
prisoners requested and received special permission to join 
in religious observances on the day set aside for national 
humiliation in commemoration of Lincoln.” 

William S. Hawkins, a former colonel on the staff of Joe 
Wheeler, while imprisoned at Camp Chase, Ohio, sent to 
the prison commandant a letter with the request that a copy 
be forwarded to the New York Times for publication. In 
it he voiced abhorrence of the atrocity, noted the universality 
of a similar sentiment among thousands of his comrades, and 
ended by pleading the innocence of the South in the affair. 
“In the name of Right,” he urged, “let the obloquy and the 
punishment fall in united horror upon the guilty, but not 
upon men who have had neither part nor lot in the matter; 
who, in other affairs, may have erred in judgment, but cer- 
tainly not in heart, since countless sacrifices attest their sin- 
cerity.” 27 


The most eminent group of prisoners to go on record in 
denouncing the crime was a coterie of officers imprisoned 
at Fort Warren. Richard S. Ewell, speaking for two major 
generals and twelve brigadier generals, sent to General Grant 
a letter which read in part: 


Of all the misfortunes which could befall the Southern people 
... by far the greatest . . . would be the prevalence of the idea 
that they could entertain any other than feelings of unqualified 
abhorrence and indignation for the assassination. . . . No lan- 
guage can adequately express the shock produced upon myself, 


* New York Times, April 21 and June 2, 1865. 

*Tbid., April 24, 1865. Following his capture in 1864, Hawkins had been ap- 
pointed one of a committee of imprisoned officers to receive and distribute 
supplies for captured soldiers held by either side. Thus, he had an exceptional 
opportunity to observe the reaction of fellow prisoners. Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, series 2, vol. VII, 1267, 1288-89. 
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in common with all the other general officers confined here with 
me, by the occurrence of this appalling crime.”® 


From Dixie itself came innumerable demonstrations of 
sorrow, though how few sprang from sincere regret and how 
many from fear of Yankee vengeance or desire of Yankee fa- 
vor can never be known. The effusion and ostentation of 
most displays incline one to suspect that had Federal bayo- 
nets been less ominously evident, southern demeanor in 
many instances would have been different. Certainly, a New 
Orleans woman of consistent Confederate sympathy showed 
little respect for her compatriots’ show of mourning when 
she confided to her diary: 


Men who have hated Lincoln with all their souls, under terror 
of confiscation and imprisonment . . . tie black crape from every 
practicable knob and point to save their homes. Last evening the 
B——s were all in tears, preparing their mourning. What sensi- 
bility! What patriotism! a stranger would have exclaimed. But 
Bella’s first remark was: “Is it not horrible? This vile, vile old 
crape! Think of it hanging out when—”’ Tears of rage finished the 
sentence. One would have thought pity for the murdered man 
had very little to do with it.?® 


Whatever the true reasons, numerous cities held mass 
meetings to express regret over Lincoln’s death. In New 
Orleans sixty thousand persons assembled on April 29 to pay 
their respects to the martyred leader, while in Montgomery 
and Chattanooga all business was suspended and schools 
closed on an appointed day.” In no city was arrival of the 
assassination news quite so dramatic as in Nashville, a strong- 
hold of Unionist sentiment, where a mammoth parade had 
been arranged for April 15, to celebrate Lee’s surrender. On 


% Official Records, ser. 1, v. XLVI, part 3, 787. 

® Dawson, Confederate Girl’s Diary, 437-38. 

*® New York Times, May 5, 1865; “Death of a President,” The Abraham Lincoln 
Quarterly, III, 302-303; Jenkin L. Jones, An Artilleryman’s Diary (Madison, Wis., 
1914), 323; Milledgeville, Georgia, Southern Recorder, April 25, 1865. 
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the morning of that day Federal troops of the district were 
arrayed in parade finery, numerous bands were on hand, 
and several state notables, including Governor Brownlow, 
were in attendance. Hardly had the proceedings commenced 
when news of Lincoln’s death arrived, disrupting the pro- 
gram and casting a shadow of gloom over the whole assembly. 
The festivities, of course, were immediately suspended and 
within the next few days a memorial meeting attended by 
twenty thousand was held.” 

Citizens of Richmond also manifested sorrow over the 
news. A New York Times reporter wrote that all natives 
with whom he had talked believed that in Lincoln’s death 
the South had lost its best friend.** The ubiquitous J. B. Jones 
on April 17 noted in his diary: “It was whispered yesterday 
that President Lincoln had been assassinated! . . . I cau- 
tioned those I met to manifest no feeling, as the occurrence 
might be a calamity for the South. ... Upon going downtown 
this morning every one was speaking of the death . . . and the 
Whig was in mourning.” * 

In Petersburg, the city made famous by Lee’s last stand, 
Roger A. Pryor, who had resigned his commission as a Con- 
federate brigadier general to fight as a private, took the 
initiative in calling a mass meeting to mourn the President's 
death. He remarked that because he regarded Lincoln as in- 
dispensable to a restoration of peace, he regretted the assassi- 
nation more than any military defeat the South had suf- 
fered.** 


™ William H. Gay, “Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, Quincy, and the Civil 
War,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, VII (October, 1914), 259- 
260; Henry L. Swint, ed., “With the First Wisconsin Cavalry, 1862-1865: The 
Letters of Peter J. Williamson,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XXVI (June, 
1943), 448; Nashville Union, April 15, 1865. 

* New York Times, April 20, 1865. See also A Richmond Lady, Richmond During 
the War: Four Years of Personal Observation (New York, 1867), 380-81. 

™ John B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
(Philadelphia, 1866), II, 479-80. 

™“ Harper’s Weekly, April 29, 1865. 
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More than a month after the tragedy a group of ex- 
Confederates in Columbus, Georgia, a city ravaged by Fed- 
eral raiders in the closing days of the war, met to evince their 
lack of bitterness by re-affirming their loyalty to the United 
States. At the same time they adopted a resolution “That we 
regard the assassination of President Lincoln with abhor- 
rence, and deeply regret his fate, and here declare our belief 
that no brave Southern man could have lent his aid to an act 
that carries on its face the impress of cowardice and per- 
fidy.”’ 

In Habersham, Georgia, an assembly of former southern 
soldiers expressed their revulsion at the crime and pro- 
claimed that ‘““Those among us who voluntarily went into 
the war did so because . . . they sought to redress their wrongs 
. .. by high and honorable warfare, not by assassination or 
murder.” 

Two of the largest mass meetings held in the South were 
those in Savannah and in Charleston. Savannah, in fact, wit- 
nessed two demonstrations. The first, called by Mayor 
R. D. Arnold on April 21, was led by numerous civic no- 
tables,*’ and the second, sponsored jointly on the following 
day by Unionists and ex-Confederates, was attended by a 
crowd of ten thousand. Women of the city contributed their 
share by making cloth bands bearing such mottoes as “He 
Dies But His Work Lives” that were stretched from tree to 
tree above the streets, while several Savannah men of promi- 
nence served on the committee of arrangements. 

Clearly, however, the meeting was less one of ex- 
Confederates assembled than of Unionists and Northerners 
resident in the city. All the speakers took occasion not only 
to eulogize Lincoln but also to denounce secession in scathing 

* Columbus, Georgia, Enquirer, May 29, as reprinted in the Atlanta Weekly 
Intelligencer, June 7, 1865. 


* Athens, Georgia, Southern Watchman, July 5, 1865. 
** Savannah Daily Herald, April 21, 1865. 
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terms. One orator drew cries of ‘““We swear it” from the 
crowd when he railed that if in the future, “defiant Treason 
shall . . . assail the old Flag, we swear by the bier of our dead 
President that we will compel obedience to the law and 
loyalty to the Nation, though it be beside desolated hearth- 
stones and over traitors’ graves.”’ Clearest indication of the 
dominant Unionist tone was the adoption of a resolution 
which asserted ““That words cannot express our execration 
of the spirit that suggested the conspiracy for this brutal and 
cowardly assassination. We see in it the culmination of trea- 
son ... [and] we lay the foul crime at the door of those in- 
glorious authors of treason, secession, and rebellion.” ** 

In Charleston news of the tragedy brought a reaction simi- 
lar to that in Savannah—business was suspended, private and 
public buildings were draped in mourning, and a call was is- 
sued for a public meeting on April 21.*® On the list of promi- 
nent Charlestonians who played a leading role in arranging 
for the demonstration were H. W. DeSaussure, James 
Moultrie, Charles McBeth, W. P. Ingraham, N. R. Middle- 
ton, John Phillips, George W. Williams and others. Presid- 
ing over the meeting was an ex-governor of the state, William 
Aiken. 

In an opening address Aiken voiced the sorrow and indig- 
nation felt by Carolinians at Lincoln’s death and then de- 
clared, “Our expressions of disgust for the dastardly wretch 
who could have conceived and executed such a diabolical 
deed, can scarcely be uttered.’”’ A committee composed 
largely of Charlestonians next offered a series of resolutions 
that referred to the assassination as a “degrading and dis- 
graceful” crime and “an atrocious murder which merits 
universal condemnation.” 


At this point the meeting took an unexpected turn as a 


® Tribute to the Late President Lincoln: Report of the Great Mass Meeting in 
Savannah (Savannah, 1865), 1-15. 
® Charleston Courier, April 20, 21, and 25, 1865. 
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result of an action of Dr. A. G. Mackey who, though a native 
of Charleston and a resident of the city throughout the war, 
had refused to support the Confederate cause. Feeling that 
the reported resolutions did not properly express the senti- 
ments of the people, he rose to offer another set which as- 
persed the southern cause, rebuked its supporters, and of- 
fered thanks “‘for the exchange of our city om the Oppres- 
sions of a self-assumed Confederacy.” 

R. W. Seymour, a former state legislator, then claimed 
the floor and, after paying tribute to Lincoln, reproved 
Mackey for injecting a spirit of partisanship into the pro- 
ceedings. ““We come to bury our departed Chief,” he con- 
tinued, “and when I leave this spot, where our tears shall 
drop to his memory, I would be unwilling to mingle in such 
a scene the political opinions of any demagogue or party.” 
Following a round of applause, Seymour requested Mackey 
to withdraw his proposals. Mackey refused, with the result 
that, in order to preserve harmony and unanimity, the meet- 
ing eventually endorsed both sets of resolutions.” 

Fragmentary and meager though they are, surviving rec- 
ords of southern churches indicate that some of them held 
special services in commemoration of the slain President. In 
Charleston, for example, the minister of a crepe-festooned 
Methodist Episcopal Church preached to an audience of 
three thousand on the inscrutability of God’s ways in the 
death of Lincoln, while the Unitarians of the city adopted a 
resolution declaring ‘‘our hearts have been overwhelmed by 

. the appalling calamity.” ** Rabbi Bernard Illowy of New 


“Ibid., April 22 and 24, 1865. From Pendleton, South Carolina, on May 22 
Henry Gourdin wrote his brother Robert that he had just received the news of 
the Charleston meeting. After indicating that a number of Carolinians who were 
“respectable, well Known & influential among us” had participated, he noted: 
“If the proceedings . . . had been limited to the condemnation of assassination 

. . it would have been all very well; but expressions of sympathy and Co[n]dolence 
with our oppressers in any thing which concerns them, come not well from our 
people.” Gourdin-Young Papers, MSS., Emory University. 
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Orleans conducted a service in which he spoke from the text 
of David’s lament for Abner, “Know ye not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” * 

In Natchez, Mississippi, Catholic Bishop William H. 
Elder, who had actively championed the Confederacy, ex- 
pressed his grief publicly and recommended that April 21, 
22, and 23 be set aside for prayer, ponenee, almsgiving, and 
reception of the sacraments.“ 

Many Richmond congregations heard sermons appropri- 
ate to the occasion, one of which was given by Dr. J. L. Bur- 
rows of the First Baptist Church. Ina plea for the exculpation 
of the South and a vigorous denunciation of the crime, the 
minister declared: 

It has been said that the South should be held responsible for 
the assassination of President Lincoln, and that severe measures 
should be adopted toward the people because of this crime... . 
This would be, in its turn, an injustice and crime. To hold a 
whole people responsible for an outrage which they not only dis- 
own, but deplore and abhor, might be the first impulse of blind 
and phrenzied passion, but cannot become a principle of action 
with fairminded and magnanimous men. Let the guilty suffer. ... 
[But] In the name of the South, I protest . . . against being in- 
volved in the remotest degree in an atrocity from which my 
whole soul revolts, and which can awaken no utterance of more 
honest and indignant condemnation in any section of the coun- 
try, than in these Southern States.** 


In Charlotte, North Carolina, an Episcopal rector, 
George M. Everhart, preaching to an audience that included 
Jefferson Davis and other Confederate leaders of note, char- 
acterized the assasssination as “‘a blot on American civiliza- 
tion” and warned that unless every Christian turned his face 

“Charleston Courier, April 20 and 24, 1865. 

“Bertram W. Korn, American Jewry and the Civil War (Philadelphia, 1951), 
208. 

“The Reverend Benjamin J. Blied, Catholics and the Civil War (Milwaukee, 


1945)» 55-56, 143. 
“New York Times, May 1, 1865. 
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against such iniquity, anarchy would result. The madness of 
Booth, he went on, was but “the tapping of a fountain of 
blood, which, unchecked, will burst forth and flow onward 
through the South as well as the North, and bear on its gory 
bosom a reign of terrour, like unto which that in the days of 
Robespierre would fade into insignificance.” * 

Southern newspaper editors who felt constrained to do 
more than merely mention the assassination were generally 
in accord with the sentiments expressed by ministers. ‘The 
Clarion at Meridian, Mississippi, for instance, asserted that 
“We deem the independence of the South eminently 
desirable, but never dreamed that it was to be achieved by as- 
sassins,” while the Richmond Whig called Booth’s crime “‘ap- 
palling and deplorable.” ** From the editor of The Country- 
man, published on a plantation near Eatonton, Georgia, 
came the view that in Lincoln’s death the South had suffered 
a grave misfortune. His assassination, the editorial con- 
tinued, “deprives us of a ruler, who. . . had no wormwood 
and gall— no spleen— no malignity— no revenge in his con- 
stitution.” Lincoln, despite his opposition to southern inde- 
pendence, was a man in whose breast “the milk of human 
kindness had not soured.” 

Probably the most forthright and effusive praise by any 
southern paper came from the Augusta Chronicle and Senti- 
nel, a pro-southern but anti-Davis organ during the war. On 
May 17 editor N. S. Morse penned the following appraisal 
of Lincoln: 


Beneath a homely exterior, an unpretending simplicity of man- 
ner, which to superficial observers veiled the real superiority of 
the man, there was hidden a great soul, vast in the conceptions 
and aspirations;—an intellect sagacious in the judgments and 
keen in its perception—richly endowed with statesmanlike quali- 


“A, J. Hanna, Flight Into Oblivion (Richmond, 1938), 47-48. 
“Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, IV, 342, 346. 
“ The Countryman, May 23, 1865. 
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ties and hard-common sense, an iron strength of will, an immu- 
tability of purpose, which rose above all difficulties and opposi- 
tion; and above all, a large and true heart, true to the dictates 
of duty, to its convictions of right, and yet womanly in its tender- 
ness, genial, magnanimous, liberal and without a taint of malice 
or vindictiveness. What seemed harsh in his course was only dic- 
tated by an imperious sense of duty to his country, which .. . 
demanded severities, foreign to his gentle nature.*® 

In marked contrast to the general tenor of southern press 
opinion, however, was that of ‘Texas newspapers, whose edi- 
tors doubtless felt greater freedom in expressing their views 
than did those of neighboring states under Federal occupa- 
tion. The Texas Republican of Marshall boldly proclaimed, 
“It is certainly a matter of congratulation that Lincoln is 
dead, because the world is happily rid of a monster that dis- 
graced the form of humanity.” *° The Telegraph of Houston 
agreed when it editorialized: 


From now until God’s judgment day the minds of men will not 
cease to thrill at the killing of Abraham Lincoln. . . . It goes 
upon that high judgment roll for nations and for universal man 
with the slaying of Tarquin, of Caesar, of Charles I, of Louis 
XVI, of Marat. . . . If the reign of despotism is again to be rein- 
augurated at this day and over this people, then let despotism 
and whoever may be its minion beware the deserved fate of 
tyrants.°° 

Most radical of all was Texas’ most respected newspaper, 
the Galveston Daily News. On April 27 it carried an editorial 
offering the following appraisal of the Assassin: ‘““We would 
have no obloquy cast upon the name of the man who did the 
deed. Inspired by patriotic impulse and believing he was 
ridding the world of a monster, his name will be inscribed on 
the roll of true-hearted patriots along with Brutus and Char- 


“ Augusta, Georgia, Chronicle and Sentinel, May 17, 1865. 

“Ralph W. Steen, “Texas Newspapers and Lincoln,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, LI (January, 1938), 201. 

Ibid., 201-202. 
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lotte Corday.’’** On the following day it said of the dead 
President: 


On the 4th of March Abraham Lincoln made his inaugural ad- 
dress. .. . Not content with modest rejoicing that would have 
characterized a magnanimous mind . . . he arrogated to himself 
the language of scripture. . .. Our country was bleeding and suf- 
fering from the war that his party waged! against it, and with 
deliberate malice he gloated over our sufferings and visited them 
on our own heads. We were the “wicked man” and he, forsooth, 
was the instrument designed by providence for our punishment. 
. .- In the plenitude of his power and arrogance he was struck 
down and his soul ushered into eternity, with innumerable 
crimes and sins to answer for... . 

It does look to us, however, as if an avenging Nemesis had 
brought swift and inevitable retribution upon a man stained 
with so many bloody crimes. .. . In the very midst of his headlong 
career he was arrested by the imperious hand of fate. He sowed 
the wind and has reaped the whirlwind. 

In time, however, such bitterness disappeared. To Texas 
as to the rest of the South, the martyred Lincoln in retrospect 
seemed, as Lloyd Lewis so aptly pointed out, to parallel the 


myth of ‘““The Dying God.” 


"Galveston Daily News, April 27, 1865, as reprinted by the Dallas Morning 
News, February 12, 1952. 

® Steen, “Texas Newspapers and Lincoln,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LI, 202-203. 
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Lincoln Saves a Son 


By Lioyp A. DuNLAP 


NE of Abraham Lincoln’s first acts as President was 
to recognize the political and personal claims of 
Norman Buel Judd. A friend of Lincoln’s, a Chi- 

cago lawyer, and an early and ardent Republican, Judd had 
served as chairman of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee, and had helped to arrange the debates with Douglas 
in the campaign of 1858. For him, Lincoln had reserved a 
choice political plum, appointment as Minister to Prussia. 

With his family, Judd moved to Berlin, and for the next 
two years there is little to indicate that his relations with the 
busy President were much different from those Lincoln had 
with a score of other political and personal friends, content 
with their pieces of patronage pie. In 1863, however, Judd 
opened a correspondence with Lincoln concerning a per- 
sonal, but urgent and distressing, problem. There were no 


questions of state involved, and Judd wrote, not as a diplo- 
mat, or a politician, but as an old friend, and as a father who 
needed help: 


I want to put my son in the Navy (Frank R. Judd)—if, to reach 
a Midshipman’s warrant, it is necessary to go through the Naval 
school, then I want him appointed .... As my friend and a father 
I dare give you the explanation that has induced this request 
Frank will be eighteen . . . in October. After I came to Europe 
I put him in a school at Geneva Switzerland. He returned to me 
in Berlin last Christmas and entered school here. 

There were several wild American young men here last winter 
....and he unbeknown to me entered upon a course of dissipa- 
tion more with women than wine. As soon as I discovered it, I 
sent him into the country to school, but the seeds of ruin were 
planted and unless arrested by discipline and occupation he is a 
lost boy. ... I can give him no occupation in Europe, and I dare 
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not send him to the U.S. unless for a purpose as there is no one 
to control him. If I can place him under control until he is old 
enough to have judgment and self restraint it will save him. It 
pains me to write so of a favorite boy, but it was a necessity to 
show you that there was a higher motive than pensioning a boy 
upon the public. ...Can you help me to save him I believe you 
will if you can and I think Friend Wells [Gideon Welles} can 
find a place for him. I do not know how long I can restrain him in 
the country where he is. . . . Send for Mr. Wells fix the papers up 
and let them come to me by the next steamer, and you will have 
the blessings and prayers as you have had, of an almost heart 
broken mother mourning over her first born. . . .1 


Lincoln’s answer has not been discovered, but from Judd’s 
next letter it seems safe to assume that the President offered 
a naval appointment of some sort, although perhaps not ex- 
actly what Judd wanted for his son. Judd wrote: 


Your kind note is at hand. I do not know enough of naval 
arrangements to understand whether the position you name 
offers preferment to the capable and industrious or not. I ex- 
plained to you my situation, and I believe this will be the turning 
point in Frank’s life, and so important do we regard it that Mrs. J. 
urges me to go to America and my inclination is to do so... . To 
await leave of absence would keep me here a month and I am dis- 
posed to venture upon your generosity and secure my leave after 
I reach Washington. . . .? 


Shortly after writing this letter Judd must have left Berlin, 
without official sanction, for on November 21 he was in 
Washington, having decided in the meantime that the army 
offered greater opportunities, as well as the desired disci- 
pline, for his son. On that date Lincoln wrote to Edwin M. 
Stanton, his Secretary of War, “. . . please see my especial 
friend, Mr. Judd, now Minister at Berlin, and who wishes his 


1Norman B. Judd to Lincoln, August 27, 1863, Berlin. The Robert Todd 
Lincoln Collection of the Papers of Abraham Lincoln, The Library of Congress. 
Hereafter cited as RTL. 

? Norman B. Judd to Lincoln, October 17, 1863, Berlin, RTL. 
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son to go [to] West-Point. I must do this if there [is] any va- 
cancy. Please ascertain, and let him know whether there is 
a vacancy....”° 

The wheels of government, powered by the President, and 
oiled by friendship and understanding, ground quickly; and 
Judd, learning that his son was scheduled to enter the Mili- 
tary Academy in June, 1864, returned to Europe, probably 
with some feeling of relief. Until his admission to West 
Point, Frank could be shepherded by inlaws in Illinois, the 
Rossiters. 

With his father in Berlin, however, Frank Judd took a 
hand in shaping his own military career by writing President 
Lincoln: 

Since I have returned home I have . . . thought seriously of 
entering the volunteer army and serving my country in time of 
need and I have at last determined to do so. By so doing I am fully 
aware that I lose my chance at West Point but I thought I would 
ask you to confer a favor on me, by giving the appointment to 
Richard de Zeng Stokes, a son of Capt Stokes* of the Chicago 
board of Trade battery who is himself a graduate of West Point. 
... Give my respects to Mrs. Lincoln and Bob. Allow me in finish- 
ing to congratulate you on your happy recovery from the Small 


The following day, February 6, 1864, Frank R. Judd, 
“...age1g...5’6”... blue eyes, brown hair. . . .” enlisted 
in Company A, Eighth Illinois Cavalry, in Chicago, and was 
issued $21.30 worth of clothing and equipment when he was 
mustered into the federal service on February 29.° 

Luther Rossiter, the temporary guardian of the boy, had 


* Lincoln to Stanton, November 21, 1863. Photostat, Abraham Lincoln Associ- 
ation. 

* James Hughes Stokes had been graduated from West Point in 1835. There is 
no record of the appointment of Richard D. Stokes. 

® Frank R. Judd to Lincoln, February 5, 1864, Lake Forest, Illinois, RTL. Lincoln 
had suffered from an attack of varioloid, a mild form of smallpox, in November 
and December, 1863. 

* Regimental Roster, Eighth Illinois Cavalry, Archives, State of Illinois. 
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learned of Frank’s jump from the traces fashioned for him 
by his father; and, worried, he wrote to the President: 


I have charge of Hon. N. B. Judds affairs during his absence. 
... Last fall . . . you gave his son . . . an appointment to West 
Point . . . which his father expected him to enter next June. I 
understand that ke has joined the eighth Illinois cavalry as a 
private, hoping you would promote him to some office in the 
regular army. . . . I believe also he has written you concerning 
his appointment at West Point. I hope you will take no action in 
relation to it, till you hear from his father.” 


When the regiment, re-enlistment furloughs almost 
ended, was preparing to return to Washington, Rossiter sent 
a word of warning to Lincoln: “Frank Judd... is on his way 
to Washington in the 8th Illinois Cavalry. If he should ask 
you for the loan of money, you would confer a favor on his 
father by refusing him in toto.” § 

With Frank in the East, beyond any family control, Ros- 
siter continued to worry about the situation in which his 
ward had placed himself; and put some questions to another 
friend, United States Senator Lyman Trumbull: 


Last November Mr Judd procured . . . an appointment for 
Frank Judd at... West Point ...to enter next June Frank 
thinking he would like to have a little military experience . . . 
joined the 8th Illinois Cavalry as a private last Feb. Now I wish to 
know whether that appointment can take him out of the army 
next June, and place him in the Academy if Mr. Judd should so 
desire. Secondly if Mr. Judd should prefer to let Frank remain in 
the army another year would Sec Stanton extend the time of 
admission to a year from next June... .° 


The enlistment was no bar to Frank’s entrance to the acad- 
emy, for on May 19, 1864, the War Department ordered that 


* Luther Rossiter to Lincoln, February 11, 1864, Lake Forest, Illinois, RTL. 

* Luther Rossiter to Lincoln, February 27, 1864, Lake Forest, Illinois, RTL. 

*Luther Rossiter to Lyman Trumbull, April 4, 1864, Lake Forest, Illinois, 
Trumbull Papers, The Library of Congress. 
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“Private Frank R. Judd . . . will report in person at the 
Adjutant General’s Office, on the 25th of May instant.” ?° 
And on May g1 young Judd’s status and orders were ex- 
plicitly set forth by the Department: 


Private Frank B. [sic] Judd, Company “A,” 8th Illinois Cav- 
alry, having been conditionally appointed a Cadet at the Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, New York, will at once proceed to 
that place, and report to the Superintendent of the Academy, 
for examination, between the 1st and goth of June, 1864... .1 


Judd reported on June 4, but before taking the examina- 
tions, he declined his appointment as a cadet. This was not 
then an unusual occurrence. Candidates, after reporting, 
sometimes feared the entrance examinations more than they 
desired their appointments; and left without trying to qual- 
ify for admission.” 

Up to this time, Frank Judd, so far as the army was con- 
cerned, had a clear record. True, his family probably would 
be disappointed when they learned of his rejection of the 
appointment which his father had gone to such trouble to 
secure; but, thus far, he had violated no article of war nor 
army regulation. Obviously, after the goth of June, which 
was as far as his orders covered him, Judd was due at his regi- 
ment. He never went back; but not until January 28, 1865, 
did the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, apparently supposing him 
to be at the Military Academy, drop him from the rolls as a 
deserter. The “Descriptive List of Deserters” for that date 
states that “West Point” was the place of desertion, and car- 
ries the remark that he would be “Probably found in Ger- 
many.” ** 


* War Department, Adjutant General's Office, Special Orders No. 181, May 19, 
1864, paragraph 13. 

“% War Department, Adjutant General's Office, Special Orders No. 192, May 31, 
1864, paragraph 20. 

4 W. J. Morton, Lieutenant-Colonel, Artillery, Librarian, United States Military 
Academy, to the author, October 29, 1951. 

48 Papers of the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, Archives, State of Illinois. 
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Whatever his reasons—ignorance of regulations, the lure 
of the cash bounty paid to volunteers, or bad company— 
Frank Judd, after leaving West Point, was a source of sorrow 
and concern to his father, Senator Trumbull, and President 
Lincoln. 

Frank is next found in Boston, on July 15, 1854, where, 
under the assumed name of Frank Judson, he enlisted in the 
Third Massachusetts Cavalry; and soon afterward news of 
his irresponsible military peregrinations began to reach his 
father’s friends. Trumbull asked Charles S. Bartles, a clerk 
in the Custom House at New York City, for information. 
The Senator presumably believed that Judd was on Hart’s 
Island, an army installation in New York harbor, for Bartles 
replied on July 29: “I shall not be able to go to Hart’s Island 
to ascertain the whereabouts and condition of Mr. Judd be- 
fore Sunday or Monday next. .. .””** 

By mid-August Bartles had seen Frank; Trumbul! had 
learned that he was in Massachusetts; and, in Europe, Nor- 
man B. Judd had learned that his plans for controlling his 
son by military discipline had backfired badly. 

On August 19, Bartles wrote to Trumbull: “Young Mr. 
Judd is indeed hasty & impetuous. . .. He means to act rightly 
—but evil companions doubtless succeed in persuading him 
to do wrong. Let me earnestly request you to go to Boston & 
persuade him to. . . either return to Chicago, enter the 
C. [ustom] H. [ouse] here, or go to Europe to see his father. 
... Do not let him remain where he now is. .. .”** And on 
September 5, he reported again to Trumbull: 

I received a letter from your friend Hon. N. B. Judd.... 


dated “Interlaken, Switzerland, Aug. 16, 1864.” He requests me 
to do all within my power to ascertain the whereabouts . . . of his 


% Charles S. Bartles to Lyman Trumbull, July 29, 1864, New York City, Trum- 
bull Papers. 

% Charles S. Bartles to Lyman Trumbull, August 19, 1864, New York City, 
Trumbull Papers. 
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son. You will perhaps remember on the 16th of August you in- 
formed me that young Mr. J. was, when last heard from, at Bos- 
ton, enlisted as a private in the 3rd. Mass. Cavalry.... As... Mr. 
Judd requested me to do all within my power to ascertain his 
position, I have now written the following letter. .. . 

“To the Colonel (or Commandant) of the Third Regiment, 
Massachusetts Cavalry, Gallup’s Island, Boston Harbor, 
Massachusetts. 

“Dear Sir: 

“You will confer a great favor upon a distinguished mem- 
ber of the U.S. Government ... by stating... whether Mr. Frank 
Judson [sic], who, it is said, enlisted in your Regiment during the 
latter part of July... is still under your command—where he is 
located, what his duties are . . . and such other particulars as you 
may deem proper to disclose. . . .” 

I ought to have a response . . . sometime during the present 
week. Just so soon as one comes to hand—shall inform you. . . .’® 


Bartles received an answer from Lorenzo D. Sargent, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Commanding: “Yours came duly to 
hand and I reply that Mr. Frank Judson is not in my com- 
mand— and that I have no knolidge [sic] of him, that he did 
not report to me when he came to New Orleans but escaped 
with some others, and is now considered absent without au- 

In Berlin, Norman Judd had learned, if not the extent to 
which Frank had erred, at least enough to know that his son 
was running a dangerous course; and that his hurried visit 
to the United States, and the favor he received from his old 
friend, Abraham Lincoln, had settled nothing. He wrote: 
“My boy has led a wild life since I left him. .. . I do not wish 
him released from his present position in the 3d Massachu- 
setts cavalry. I want him where he can be controlled and be 


* Charles S. Bartles to Lyman Trumbull, September 5, 1864, New York City, 
Trumbull Papers. 

Lorenzo D. Sargent to Charles S. Bartles, September 12, 1864, Berryville, 
Virginia, Trumbull Papers. The regimental roster shows that Judson enlisted 
July 15, 1864, and was dropped as a deserter, September go, 1864. 
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disciplined. His mother has been almost broken down by 
his conduct. . . 

While the father believed that Frank was still in the Massa- 
chusetts regiment, where he could be “controlled and dis- 
ciplined,” actually the boy had made his way back to New 
England and entrenched himself still more firmly behind the 
military eight-ball. As “William Stanley,” he enlisted in 
Company I, Eleventh Connecticut Volunteers, on Novem- 
ber 26, 1864. 

How much his father knew of his actions can not be 
learned with certainty, but it is plain that since his last letter 
to Lincoln, Judd had heard nothing to increase a father’s ad- 
miration or to decrease his sorrow: 


But the most painful thing of all is the conduct of Frank— 
could I arrest him in his downward career I would abandon all 
and come home—but his actions have taken such form that they 
are a complete defiance of me and all my authority. Change and 
repentance will only come to him through suffering. It is hard 
to think of his disgrace and the suffering he is bringing upon us. 
Do you think it cruel in me to say that I would confine him if pos- 
sible till he should reflect upon his course—and resolved to do 
differently. It is hard to put on paper thoughts such as I have. 
I cannot do it. As a man I must bear it—but it has fallen with 
almost crushing effect upon his mother. I have kept from her as 
much as possible and still tearful days—sleepless nights and 
sunken eyes show the sad effects even now and if it continues a 
change of scene will be absolutely necessary either by travel or 
change of location. . . . Our position here officially and socially 
is all that could be desired . . . but many people know my boy, 
and mother is asked almost daily about him It is an additional 
wound every time. .. .?® 


Frank’s ‘““downward career” was arrested, not by his father 
or his influential friends, but by the United States Army. 
As “William Stanley” he was arrested and charged as a de- 


Norman B. Judd to Lincoln, October 5, 1864, Berlin, RTL. 
Norman B. Judd to Lincoln, December 28, 1864, Berlin, RTL. 
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serter; and it is almost coincidental that one day after Judd 
wrote his sorrowing letter Lincoln again stepped in to help 
his “especial friend.”” On December 29 he sent a telegram to 
Major General Benjamin F. Butler: 

There is a man in Co I, 11th Conn. Vols. 1 Brigade, 3 Division, 
24th Army Corps, at Chapin’s Farm, Va, under the assumed 
name of Wm. Stanley, but whose real name is Frank R. Judd; 
and who is under arrest, and probably about to be tried for de- 
sertion. He is the son of our present Minister to Prussia, who is 
a close personal friend of Senator Trumbull and myself. We are 
not willing for the boy to be shot, but we think it as well that his 
trial go regularly on, suspending execution until further order 
from me & reporting to me.”° 


Some questions concerning this telegram cannot be an- 
swered without additional information. How did Lincoln 
know that Stanley was Judd? How did he learn of his arrest? 
Was Judd charged with desertion from the Connecticut regi- 
ment, or did the charge date back to the Massachusetts or 
Illinois enlistments? Possibly Trumbull had continued to 
follow the boy’s career and passed on whatever he had learned 
to Lincoln. The phraseology of the telegram seems to indi- 
cate that Lincoln knew that, if Judd were under arrest, the 
offense would be desertion and that conviction was certain. 
To speculate further, it seems possible that Lincoln and 
Trumbull had decided that, while Judd’s execution should 
not be allowed, the rigors and terrors of a general court- 
martial might tend to produce the results the father desired. 

Three weeks later, Lincoln again intervened in the case. 
On January 19, 1865, he wired Major General Edward O. C. 
Ord: “‘You have a man in arrest for desertion passing by the 
name of Stanley. William Stanley I think—but whose real 
name is different. He is the son of so close a friend of mine 


*Lincoln to Benjamin F, Butler, December 29, 1864. National Archives, War 
Department Record Group 107, Presidential Telegrams, I, 273. No reply from 
Butler has been found. 
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that I must not let him be executed. Please let me know what 
is his present and prospective condition.” ** No reply has 
been found. 

When Frank came up for trial, however, he was either 
given a light sentence, or a pardon was issued in his case; for 
on April 1, 1865, “William Stanley” was transferred from 
Company I to Company K of the Eleventh Connecticut; and 
as a member of that organization was mustered out of the 
service on December 21, 1865. 

In any event, Lincoln’s telegrams saved a life for a friend; 
just as a few lines from his pen, more than a year before, had 
given the same boy the opportunity a worried father wanted 
him to have. 


“= Lincoln to Edward O. C. Ord, January 19, 1865. National Archives, War De- 
partment Record Group 107, Presidential Telegrams, I, 293. 


The Half-Faced Camp in Indiana 
—Fact or Myth? 


By CuHarLes H. COLEMAN 


HE structure, when completed, was fourteen feet 

square, and was built of small unhewn logs. In the 

language of the day, it was called a ‘half-faced camp,’ 
being enclosed on all sides but one. It had neither floor, door, 
nor windows. In this forbidding hovel these doughty emi- 
grants braved the exposure of the varying elements for an 
entire year.” ? This account by William H. Herndon, based 
on information from Dennis Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s sec- 
ond cousin, has set the pattern for later biographers of Lin- 
coln in writing about the first structure in which the family 
of Thomas Lincoln lived upon arriving in Indiana from 
Kentucky in December 1816. 

Writing seventeen years before Herndon and Weik’s book 
was published, but using the Herndon notes, Ward H. La- 
mon and Chauncey F. Black wrote in similar vein: ‘“Here 
[Thomas] Lincoln built ‘a half-faced camp,’—a cabin en- 
closed on three sides and open on the fourth. It was built, not 
of logs, but of poles. . . . It was about fourteen feet square, 
and had no floor. . . . He lived in it, .. . for a whole year.” ? 

Following these accounts, Nicolay and Hay (1890), speak 
of “‘a half-faced camp’; merely a shed of poles,” in which 
the family lived “for a whole year.” Ida Tarbell (1g00), writes 
of “the ‘half-face camp’ which for more than a year was 
the home of the Lincolns.” Likewise, Whitney (1907), re- 
fers to “not anything arising to the dignity of a cabin but a 
camp.” Barton (1925), refers to the family’s spending the 
first winter in “‘a ‘half-faced camp.’ It was a shed of poles. .. .” 


+ Herndon’s Life of Lincoln, edited by Paul M. Angle (1930), p. 21. 
* Ward H. Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1872), pp. 21-22. 
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Sandburg (1926), writes of ‘‘a pole-shed or ‘half faced camp’” 
in which the family lived for a year. Beveridge (1928), who 
used the Herndon notes, describes “‘a ‘half-faced camp,’ such 
as hunters were wont to throw up as a protection against the 
weather,” in which the family lived ‘throughout the winter 
of 1816-1817.” Stern (1940) writes of Thomas Lincoln 
building ‘‘a half-faced shelter,” which was replaced by a 
sturdily built cabin which was started in the spring of 1817, 
although it was not completed when winter commenced 
again. Randall (1945), mentions only “rigging up a half 
faced camp in the brush, rearing a log cabin... .”’* 

If either repetition or the quality of authorship will estab- 
lish a fact, the story that the Thomas Lincoln family lived ina 
three-sided shack or camp during the winter of 1816-1817, if 
not for a full year, would appear to be beyond contradiction. 

On the face of it, the story arouses suspicion. For Thomas 
Lincoln was a carpenter, and none of his other homes in 
Kentucky, Indiana, or Illinois had been such crude affairs. 

The Lincoln family in 1816 included two children, a girl 
of nine and a boy of seven. A single man, accustomed to 
“roughing it” on hunting trips, might be willing to live 
through a winter in such a structure as a “half-faced camp” 
—but would a man with a wife and two children? Nor was 
assistance lacking for the erection of a full cabin. There were 
a number of other settlers in the vicinity (Beveridge suggests 
‘‘perhaps seven families’) and community assistance in cabin 
building was a general custom. Even if Thomas Lincoln did 
not request such help, it would have been offered to him. 
Furthermore, the family reached Indiana in December, 


* John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln, A History (1890), I, 29; 
Henry C. Whitney, Life of Abraham Lincoln (1907 edition), I, 26; Ida M. Tarbell, 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1924 edition), I, 22; William E. Barton, The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln (1925), I, 114; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years (1926), I, 31; Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln (1928), I, 42-43; Philip 
V. Stern, The Life and Writings of Abraham Lincoln (1940), p. 9; James G. 
Randall, Lincoln the President (1945), I, 7. 
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when farming operations were at a low ebb and time and 
labor were plentiful. 

All of which suggests that an examination of the evidence 
behind the “‘half-faced camp” story is in order. 

Abraham Lincoln made no reference to such a structure. 
His autobiographical sketch to Jesse W. Fell, December 20, 
1859, states only that “We reached our new home about the 
time the State came into the Union.” * Lincoln’s June 1860, 
campaign autobiography refers to “the new log cabin” in 
which the family was living a few days before Abraham’s 
eighth birthday anniversary on February 12, 1817, and 
through a crack of which Abraham shot and killed a wild 
turkey.® This would suggest that the cabin had been erected 
but had not yet been “‘chinked.”’ In the case of a cabin erected 
in winter, this is not surprising. The usual chinking material 
was wet clay and grass (“wattle and daub’), difficult if not 
impossible to procure and use in freezing weather. 

When Lincoln corrected a copy of Howells’ campaign 
biography in the summer of 1860, he left unchanged the 
statement: “The rude cabin of the settler was hastily erected. 
...” This was the only reference Howells made to the first 
Indiana house.* There is no evidence, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, that Abraham Lincoln in private conversation or pub- 
lic statement ever referred to living in an open-faced shack 
in Indiana. Lincoln was not ashamed of his humble origin, 
and made numerous references to the crude frontier environ- 
ment of his youth. But he made no mention of a “half-faced 
camp.” 

The first reference to a “half-faced camp” as the original 
Indiana shelter of the Lincoln family is in William M. 


* Abraham Lincoln, His Speeches and Writings, edited by Roy P. Basler (1946), 
p. 511. Indiana was admitted as a State on December 11, 1816. 

°Ibid., p. 548. 

°W. D. Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln (1938, facsimile, with corrections in 
Lincoln’s hand, of Samuel C. Parks’ copy of the 1860 edition), p. 21. 
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Thayer’s The Pioneer Boy, and How He Became President, 
published in Boston in 1863. Thayer imaginatively recounts 
a conversation between the newly arrived Thomas Lincoln 
and one Neale, a neighbor. “Mr. Lincoln and his new friend 
Neale, with little Abraham, proceeded to chopping trees, and 
preparing the logs for the house.” Neale remarked to Lin- 
coln: “Better build your home like mine, . . . it’s easy made 
and handy. There’s nothing better than a half-faced camp.” 
Lincoln replied, ‘‘I’d as quick have that as any; I want to get 
our heads covered pretty soon. In fact, that was the kind of 
cabin we had in Kentucky.” Neale added that “It won’t take 
long to do that. We can cut nearly logs enough today; and 
then we can put it through in a hurry.” Thayer states that 
“the house [was] ready to receive its tenants in two days,” 
although it was not then completed. “It was so far along, how- 
ever, as to afford convenient shelter.” Thayer then adds a 
description of the house, “furnished by one who often found 
shelter under its roof, and who lived many years close by it.” 
This person declared that it was 

... sixteen by eighteen feet in size, without a floor, the logs put 
together at the corners by the usual method of notching them, 
and the cracks between them stopped with clay. It had a shed- 
roof, covered with slabs or clapboards split from logs. It con- 
tained but one room, except overhead slabs were laid across the 


logs, so as to make a chamber, to which access was had by a ladder 
in one corner. It had one door and one window." 


This account by Thayer has Neale speaking of a “half- 
faced camp,” which Thomas Lincoln is quoted as saying was 
“the kind of a cabin we had in Kentucky.” This we know 
was not true. Lincoln’s Knob Creek house was a full cabin. 
Then Thayer proceeds to describe, not a camp, but a full 
cabin, erected in two days by Lincoln, Abraham, Neale and 
(on the second day) a “Mr. Wood.” This cabin had a door, 


7 Pages 88-go. 
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a window, a loft, and a clapboard shingled roof. Obviously 
this was no “half-faced camp.” Thayer’s informant, who had 
been sheltered in the cabin, and who lived for many years 
close by it, sounds like Dennis Hanks. The garbled nature of 
the reference to the half-faced camp also suggests Hanks. It is 
possible, however, that Thayer’s information came from Na- 
thaniel Grigsby, a neighbor, who was five years old in 1816. 
Grigsby’s statement to Herndon on September 4, 1865, has 
some similarity to Thayer’s description. Grigsby added a 
floor to the house: “‘His father and himself. . . built what is 
now called a squatter’s cabin. The material was round logs or 
poles cut from the forest and clapboards four feet long to 
cover the building with the floor consisted of what was then 
called puncheons, the chimney being made of sticks and 
clay.” * Considering Grigsby’s age in 1816, we can hardly ac- 
cept him as an authority on the subject. 

The biographies of Lincoln which appeared shortly after 
his death made no reference to anything but a cabin as the 
original Lincoln home in Indiana. Probably none of the 
biographers had been in contact with Dennis Hanks. Barrett 
(1865), states that ‘“‘aided by the busy hands of his son, a log 
cabin was speedily built, which was to be their home through 
many coming years.’ Raymond (1865), states simply: 
cabin in which the family lived was built of logs. . . .”” Hol- 
land (1866), records that “the emigrants met with neigh- 
borly assistance in the erection of a dwelling, and were soon 
housed. ....”* 

Dennis Hanks made two statements to Herndon in which 
he referred to the “half-faced camp.” One June 8, 1865, he 
stated: ‘“The first house shelter he [Thomas Lincoln] had in 


*MS., Herndon-Weik Collection, Library of Congress. Statement dated Gentry- 
ville, September 4, 1865. 

® Joseph H. Barrett, Life of Abraham Lincoln (1865), p. 22; Henry J. Raymond, 
The Life and Public Services of Abraham Lincoln (1865), p. 19; J. G. Holland, 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln (1866), p. 26. 
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Indiana was a half-faced camp such as is now often seen in 
sugar camps.” ’° Five days later Hanks made a more detailed 
statement: 


We all started from Kentucky in September 1818 and was three 
or four days to the ferry and one day from the ferry out to the 
place of location. Here they stopped, camped, erected a little two- 
faced camp open in front, serving a momentary purpose. Lincoln 
saw a wild turkey near the camp on the second day after landing, 
and Mrs. Lincoln, Abe’s good mother, loaded the gun. Abe poked 
the gun through the crack of the camp and accidentally killed 
one, which he brought to the camp house. Thomas Lincoln then 
went on getting trees for the logs of his house, cutting down the 
brush and underwood . .. . I assisted him to do this, to cut timber, 
haul logs, etc., and helped him erect his log cabin, a camp, one 
story high, just high enough to stand under, no higher. This took 
only one day .... This was in 1818. We, Lincoln’s family, includ- 
ing Sally and Abe and myself, slept and lodged in this cabin all 
winter and till next spring. 


Hanks then tells of the erection of the full cabin: | 


In the fall and winter of 1819-1820 we commenced to cut the 
trees, clear out the brush and underwoods and forest for our new 
grand old log cabin, which we erected that winter; it was one 
story, eighteen by twenty feet, no passage, one window, no glass 
in it.... The house was sufficiently high to make a kind of bed- 
room overhead, a loft." 


A close examination of this statement is revealing. Dennis 
Hanks did not accompany the Thomas Lincoln family to 
Indiana. The move was made in December 1816, not in 
September 1818. Abraham Lincoln stated that he shot the 
turkey through a crack in “the new log cabin” a few days 
before his birthday anniversary in February 1817, not on the 
second day after arrival at the Indiana home site. Hanks re- 


% Herndon-Weik Collection, Group IV, Library of Congress. 
ULetter dated Chicago, June 13, 1865. Herndon-Weik Collection, Library of 
Congress. Printed in Emanuel Hertz: The Hidden Lincoln (1938), pp. 274-283. 
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fers to Thomas Lincoln’s proceeding, with Hanks’ assistance, 
to cut the logs for his house, which, when completed, was “‘a 
camp one story high.” It would appear from Hanks’ state- 
ment that this “camp” was the second structure, for after 
erecting “‘a little two-face camp open in front,” which served 
a “momentary purpose,” Thomas Lincoln then went on to 
getting trees for the logs of his house, which when erected in 
one day was also a “camp,” “just high enough to stand un- 
der.”” Hanks’ confusion also extends to the date, which he 
states in error was 1818. Hanks then states (now two years 
out of line) that in the fall and winter of 1819-1820, “our 
new grand old log cabin” was built, an eighteen by twenty 
cabin with a loft. 

Hanks, in a later statement to Herndon, put the erection 
of the Lincoln home in the spring of 1817, when he and 
Thomas Sparrow helped Thomas Lincoln bring some hogs 
from Kentucky. Hanks and Sparrow soon returned to Ken- 
tucky. That fall Thomas and Betsy Hanks Sparrow returned 
to Indiana, bringing with them Mrs. Sparrow’s nephew, 
Dennis Hanks.” 

Hanks lived with the Sparrows until their death in the 
“milk sick” epidemic in the fall of 1818, when he moved in 
with the Lincolns.”* 

Obviously, Dennis Hanks had his chronology badly con- 
fused. The cabin he refers to as having been built in 1819- 
1820, probably was not a cabin for the Lincolns, but one for 
the Sparrows, built after their arrival in the fall of 1817. 
Hanks naturally would have assisted in its construction. As 
for any structures erected by Lincoln in the winter of 1816- 
1817, Hanks could have had no hand in their construction, 
for he was in Kentucky at the time. 

Hanks, then, is a very unreliable authority for any de- 


* Beveridge, I, 44-45, citing Hanks’ statement to Herndon dated March 12, 1866. 
% Beveridge, I, 49. 
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scription of the original Thomas Lincoln house in Indiana. 
Where did he get the idea of a “half-faced camp’? Dr. 
Louis A. Warren suggests that Hanks may have been famil- 
iar with Thayer’s 1863 account, and that it may have in- 
fluenced his reminiscences.* As we have noted, Thayer may 
have been in touch with Hanks when collecting material for 
his book. 

Warren’s suggestion may be the correct explanation, in 
which case the “‘half-faced camp” becomes no more than a 
figment of the imagination. But there is another plausible 
explanation. Did Hanks refer to a “half-faced camp” in 
Indiana because he had lived in one for a short time? The 
following hypothesis is advanced as consistent with the 
known facts, although for lack of direct evidence it must re- 
main a hypothesis. 

Thomas Lincoln made a trip of exploration to Indiana to 
locate a new home site, probably in November 1816.** After 
selecting a site, he erected a half-faced camp to serve as a tem- 
porary shelter upon the arrival of his family, for he knew 
they would not reach the place before winter had set in. 
Alone on his trip, he could not erect a full cabin, but could 
by himself erect a camp shelter. He was in a hurry to return 
to Kentucky for his family, due to the lateness of the season. 
He did not want to take the time to erect a full cabin with 
neighborhood assistance. Lincoln returned with his family, 
probably not later than mid-December. The family used the 
open-faced shelter he had prepared for them, only for as long 
as it took to erect a full cabin with the help of neighbors. 
This probably was done within a week. The family then 
moved from the camp to the cabin, probably not later than 
Christmas day, 1816. The open camp was retained as a stable. 


% Lincoln Lore, No. 557, December 11, 1939. Bulletin of the Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

% On November 11, 1816, Thomas Lincoln was still in Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 
Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839 (1941), p. 3- 
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When the Sparrows arrived, in the fall of 1817, the same se- 
quence of events took place. The Sparrows, with Dennis 
Hanks, used the vacant shelter for the short time required by 
Thomas Sparrow and Dennis Hanks, aided by Thomas Lin- 
coln and young Abraham and other neighbors, to erect a 
full cabin. Thus Dennis Hanks made the acquaintance of 
“that Darne Little half face camp.” 

The half-faced camp story, then, is to Thomas Lincoln’s 
credit rather than otherwise. He made provision for the 
temporary shelter of his family while his house was being 
built, so that they would not have to crowd in with some 
neighbor. He did not want to be a nuisance to his neighbors 
if by his own efforts he could avoid it. The Lincoln family 
probably lived in it less than a week. And at the most they 
lived in it only from the time of their arrival to a few days 
before February 12, 1817. 
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Lincoln Publications 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


THROUGH LINCOLN’s Door. By Virginia Stuart Brown. Litho 
graphed in Springfield, Illinois, by Li-Co Art & Letter Service 
(32214 South Sixth Street, Springfield, Ill.), 1952. 79 pp. $1.00. 
Neatly illustrated by the author, this pamphlet of domestic and 
personal data on the Lincoln fami!y is designed primarily for 
visitors to the Lincoln Home. It deserves, however, and un- 
doubtedly will receive, a wide sale to Lincoln students at large. 
As custodian of the Lincoln Home, the author has for several 
years sought out facts and traditions which center particularly 
on Lincoln’s home life. Much of the material in the pamphlet 
has previously appeared in the author's column “Through Lin- 
coln’s Door,” which is published in the Springfield Illinois State 
Journal. 


THERE WERE KINSMEN OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN SCHUYLKILL 
couNTY. By Edgar Downey. Pottsville, Pennsylvania, 1952. 22 pp. 
A paper prepared for the Historical Society of Schuylkill County, 
this brochure traces the Lincoln family connections indicated in 
the title. 


LINCOLN AND THE MC CORMICK REAPER CASE. By Robert S. Bar- 
ton. Supplement to The Foxboro [Massachusetts] Recorder, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952. Mimeographed [5 pp.]. Mr. Barton reviews the 
facts of this well-known case. 
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News and Comment 


To Members of the Association: 

With the culmination of the Association’s seven-year project 
of editing The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, we wish to 
place before you a report on the financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Cost of publishing the Collected Works will be met by Rutgers 
University Press. After the complete cost of publication has been 
recovered by the Press, the Association will share in any profits 
that accrue. Our prospects for income from profits are, however, 
both remote (three years at the earliest), and small (in view of 
the fact that Rutgers will have to recover costs of approximately 
$85,000). In the meantime the Association faces the problem of 
meeting its operating expenses. 

Immediately following this communication you will find a 
statement summarizing (1) the expenditures which have been 
necessary to bring the Collected Works approximately to edi- 
torial completion, and (2) the annual operating expenses of the 
Association for the last three years. 

From the statement it will be seen that in addition to $54,000 
granted by the Rockefeller Foundation and $22,500 contributed 
by individual members of the Association, the sum of $19,919.99 
has been expended from the reserve fund of the Association. The 
reserve fund, over a period of years, has enabled the Association 
to meet the customary annual deficit in our regular operations, 
and a special gift of $5,000 from a local member will enable us 
to complete the current year. 

As you probably know, our annual income from membership 
dues and from sale of Association publications to non-members, 
falls far short of covering annual operating expenses, including 
the salaries of the Executive Secretary and one part-time steno- 
grapher. During the last three years, the annual operating loss of 
the Association, entirely apart from the expense of editing the 
Collected Works has varied from $1,475.91 to $2,713.87, in spite 
of the fact that only one-third of the Executive Secretary’s salary 
and the stenographer’s salary has been charged to regular operat- 
ing expenses, and in spite of the fact that no book was issued in 
1951. 
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Beginning next year, when the full salary of an Executive 
Secretary and at least part-time stenographic help must be met 
from our regular operating budget, the deficit will run consider- 
ably more. 

It will be seen from the statement that our regular annual in- 
come is insufficient in any case to maintain operations. As of 
July 1, 1952, the Association has exhausted its reserve fund and 
has funds on hand to maintain “eee operations only until 
December 31, 1952. 

Ata meeting of the Directors on April go it was the unanimous 
opinion of the quorum present that we should discontinue the 
activities of the Association at the end of this year. While it might 
be possible to raise sufficient funds to continue for a year or so, 
the continuing existence of the Association with an active pro- 
gram seems hopeless. The regret accompanying this decision is 
alleviated by the realization that we retire at the time of our 
greatest accomplishment, and that the depletion of our funds has 
made that accomplishment possible. 

The Directors decided also that the wise and proper course 
would be to present our magnificent photostat collection and 
other material to the Illinois State Historical Library. Much of 
the work of the Association will therefore continue to be done in 
Springfield, and we hope that many members of our Association 
will subscribe to the Journal of the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety which carries articles on Lincolniana and the Civil 
War of the kind and calibre which have appeared in our 
Quarterly. 

Our Association can still continue for an indefinite time as a 
corporation. If the future brings a substantial amount of royal- 
ties, the funds can be spent for some worthy Lincoln project ap- 
proved by the Directors. We may, for example, subsidize some 
worthy Lincoln book or books which would not otherwise find 
a publisher. 

The fate of the Association has been for a long time on the 
minds of those of us in Springfield who have been closest to the 
problem. Accentuating the implications of our annual financial 
statements, which foretold the exhaustion of our funds, rapidly 
accelerating costs and the unforeseen magnitude of the task of 
preparing the Collected Works for the printer brought our situa- 
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tion to a crisis a year sooner than we had anticipated a year or so 
ago. 


Very sincerely yours, 
G. W. Bunn, Jr. 
President 


Financial Statement 


I. Receipts and Expenditures on The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln from November, 1945 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Individual Donations $22,500.00 
Rockefeller Foundation Grants 54,000.00 
Abraham Lincoln Association Reserve Fund.... 19,919.99 
Check from operating account to cover overdraft 
on June 30, 


$96,464.99 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
Salaries $71,256.79 
Extra Services (Research assistants, proofreading, 
& indexing) 8,886.42 


5»373-19 


$96,455.70 


CASH ON HAND 
Petty Cash 
Balance in checking account 


(Further expenses to be met from Association funds will run 
approximately $3,500) 


im 
| 
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; Misceliancous Expense 
| 
3.65 
$ 9.29 
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II. Regular Operating Income and Expenses 1949-51 


1949 RECEIPTS: 
Interest 
Book sales—all kinds....... 
Memberships 


1949 EXPENDITURES: 


Express & Postage 
Printing Book 
Printing Quarterly 
Miscellaneous Printing 
Office Expense 


$10,209.74 


12,064.31 


(Net Loss $1,854.57) 


1950 RECEIPTS: 
Interest 
Book sales—all kinds 
Memberships 


1950 EXPENDITURES: 


3459-96 
Express & Postage 334-42 
Printing Book 2,235.34 
Printing Quarterly 5»'733-11 
Miscellaneous Printing 
Office Expense 


10,126.05 


12,839.92 


(Net Loss $2,713.87) 


1951 RECEIPTS: 
Interest 
Book sales—all kinds 
Memberships 


9,010.32 


151 
$ 696.77 
850.97 
8,662.00 
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1951 EXPENDITURES: 


Express & Postage 
Photostats 

Printing Book 
Printing Quarterly 
Miscellaneous Printing 
Office Expense 


(Net Loss, $1,475.91)* 


On September 2, Roy P. Basler, Executive Secretary of The 
Abraham Lincoln Association since February, 1947, entered 
upon new duties as Chief of the Division of General Reference 
and Bibliography of The Library of Congress. Mrs. Marion 
Dolores Pratt, assistant editor of The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln since 1945, has been Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation since August 15. 


With the December issue, The Abraham Lincoln Quarterly 
will suspend publication, and an index for the four numbers is- 
sued in Volume VII will be incorporated with the December is- 
sue. After the closing of the Association office on December 31, 
1952, any correspondence relative to historical questions should 
be addressed to Dr. Harry E. Pratt, State Historian, Illinois State 
Historical Library, Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. 
Business correspondence relative to the Association should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. G. W. Bunn, Jr., Springfield Marine Bank, Spring- 
field, Illinois. Those of our books which are still in print may be 
ordered from the Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


* This net loss does not include any cost of our book for 1951-52 (Lincoln in 
Marble and Bronze). The net loss for 1952 will be upwards of $5,000 as the result 
of the fact that the total cost of publishing Lincoln in Marble and Bronze will be 
paid in this year. 
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Abraham Lincoln found “every blade of grass is a study; and 
to produce two where there was but one is both a profit and a 
pleasure. And not grass alone, but soils, seeds, and seasons— 
hedges, ditches, and fences—draining, droughts, and irrigation— 
plowing, hoeing, and harrowing—reaping, mowing, and thresh- 
ing .. . trees, shrubs, fruits, plants, and flowers—the thousand 
things of which these are specimens—each a world of study within 
itself.” 

Seventeen years ago the Garden Club of Illinois started the 
Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden on the eastern shore of Lake 
Springfield. Jens Jensen, “architect of the land,” designed the 
plantings, the rustic bridges and stone council rings. “In cen- 
turies to come,” he explained, “our descendants will enjoy and 
cherish this garden. Only the most fitting and enduring plants 
are to be used—trees that will give dignity and nobility to the 
garden in ripe old age and scatter their seeds and produce their 
off-spring as far as man’s vision goes, in the distant tomorrow.” 

Under the leadership of Mrs. T. J. Knudson of Springfield, the 
Garden Club of Illinois maintains the garden in co-operation 
with the City of Springfield, Illinois. New plantings are made, 
paths are mowed, broken limbs are removed. To meet the Gar- 
den Club’s share of the upkeep, the Abraham Lincoln Memorial 
Garden Foundation has been organized with various types of 
memberships ranging from two dollars a year to life memberships 
at one hundred dollars. Edward P. Easley of the First National 
Bank of Springfield has been named treasurer of the new foun- 
dation. 


Conclusions of Dr. Otto Eisenschiml on some of the unusual 
aspects of President Lincoln's death were offered to the Lincoln 
Fellowship of Wisconsin on February 12 at the group’s thirteenth 
annual dinner and program in Madison. The Chicago author, 
terming himself an “historical detective,” discussed medical and 
ballistics aspects of the shooting, apparent reasons for the act 
growing out of the president’s post-war policy of conciliation with 
the South, and the lack of authentic evidence to bear out in- 
flamed newspaper comment linking Secretary Stanton to the as- 
sassination plot. 
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The address was heard by 170 Fellowship members and guests 
drawn from a dozen cities. Among these was Warren B. Martin, 
Woodford, Wis., a direct descendant of the Rev. Jesse Head, be- 
fore whom Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks repeated their 
marriage vows. 

Presiding at the meeting was Lester W. Olson, Milwaukee, 
owner of one of the most representative Lincoln collections in 
the midwest. Elected to succeed him as president was Dr. Clif- 
ford L. Lord, director of the State Historical Society of Wiscon- 
sin. Three vice-presidents chosen were Robert H. Jacobi, curator 
of the Lincoln-Tallman Museum, Janesville; Harris G. Allen, 
Madison; and Dr. Howard P. Landry, Cadott. Elected to the 
board of directors, on a rotating plan, were Professor Ben G. 
Elliott, University of Wisconsin; W. Norman FitzGerald, Jr., 
Milwaukee; and Circuit Judge Arthur Kopp, Platteville. Louis 
W. Bridgman, Madison, was re-elected secretary. 


On August 3, shortly after the Quarterly went to press, death 
came to Frederick Lauriston Bullard at the age of eighty-six. Dr. 
Bullard’s many contributions to the history of Lincoln and the 
Civil War are too well known to require review to our members, 
but it is pleasant to reflect that his most recent work, a long labor 
of love, was brought out by the Association only a few months be- 
fore his death. Lincoln in Marble and Bronze has been well re- 
ceived and will remain an important contribution to Lincolniana 
for years to come. Founder, and president of the Lincoln Group 
of Boston until his death, Dr. Bullard lent his great personal 
charm and enthusiasm to the stimulation of Lincoln study, and 
became the senior sage of the fraternity. He was a member of our 
Association from 1930, and a director from 1943, until his death. 


Contributors 


MartTIN ABBOTT is a graduate student in the department of 
history at Emory University. LLoyp A. DUNLAP is assistant editor 
of The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln and a resident of 
Springfield, Illinois. CHARLEs H. COLEMAN is professor of history 
in the Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Illinois. 
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